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SALISBURY.—THE ON 
In 

sent 

noticed a 


book 
Salisbury was led SS 


rinted 


I 

R was, of course, the original 
has heard of Old and New Sa 
the r first changed into /! 
begin till after 1641 
mentioned, or were the r an 

Other instances in which 

d are :—gillyflower (O.E. 
Fr. grroflée) from the 

W ebster. Geral 


, the dat 


a Animadv: rsions written by th 


God , John, Lord Bis shop of Sarisbu 
entitled God's Love to Mankind. 

t I say medial, because in the c 
not begin or end the word, yet med L 
to apply to an r beginning or ending : lable 
in more than one of these words 
word to = ress the term inlautend ? 

3 The flower of gilluflow 
factured out of the terminal fle (in Fr. there is a 
= clove), which has some resemblance to flowe? 
The word si; gnified a plant with a pretty flo 
they made a flower of it. ‘ 


i2mo 


as it does 
Have we 


r seems to have been 


| believe, 
| consonant would present. I 


no o er 
» oth j 


tortola; Lat. 

Pilgrim Ital. 

modern languages) 

Instances in other 

tde in Ital. Gert » peli qro 
7 ‘ 


lum 


tourtereau ; It. tortora, 

Angola for Angora.§ 

moh : 

grino, and with 1 in most 

] reqrinus, 
Span., from perict 
Ail toce rol , ter (see 
ee people 
mp 
‘entre- 


we 


ne) 
rne} 


§ The same confusion betw 
, Littré has 

ark upon the subject 

Let angola. Ang t le pro} 
sur la cote occidentale de l'Afrique ora est 

une ville de Asie Mine ‘est d’Angora et non 
ve a 1 aed nous sont ! les ch 
] nt il est p é dans l'article 

In Italian also celebro is found as well 

The same child never, I believe, su 
id w for r, and it wou »m that th 

l for v are more likely to attain t 
nunciation of the r, as I never remem 
an adult Englishman use / instead 
body knows that there are not a 
have never been able to get beyond th 
used by children at the beg y of 
the r forms the second of two 
at the beginning or in the 
never changed into 
of the difficulty which the 


in Fre neh also 
1 tore 
ays 


( vres 


q L 
=hildren who 
correct pro- 

have heard 
eas every- 
rlishmen who 

L seems to be 

rdsonly. Where 
consonants either 

word, is, I 
, in consequence, no doubt, 
pronunciation of the double 
have never heard a child 
say tlee or t,and I expect a child that uses / would 
pronounce these words ¢ , that is, by dropping 
ther. But w (which ish alf, r more than half, a vowel, 
cf. west and ouest) is used in such cases, and twee and 
fwuit are very often heard. Final + in English is so little 


uccessive 
middle of 


] 


| heard that children do not re juire to substitute either 


‘or w for it; but, as it isa good deal heard in French, 


French children substitute J for it. See next note. 
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when the r forms the second of two successive 
consonants, as in trés and fruit, which they pro- 
nounce tlds and fluit; and, again, when the r is 
final, as in cher (see note *). 

It is amusing, but hardly surprising perhaps, 
to find that affected people who will not pronounce 
the r revert to the practices of their childhood ; 
but why is it that in England they always sub- 
stitute a w (like those who are organically incapable 
of pronouncing r) and never an /? In France l is 
the letter chosen by children and the affected alike. 
Of this affected use of J in French I met with an 
excellent example in the Figaro the other day 
(December 18, 1873). The writer is describing the 
first representation of the “ Merveilleuses” by 
Sardou ; and, after one of the most splendid tableaux, 
he says that he overheard an “incroyable gom- 
meux,” as he calla him, come out with the following: 
“Viai! mon tlés ché.... joué pa les Hanlon-lees 
aux Folies-Belgéles, ce selait chalmant ... . chal- 
mant .... chalmant!”* 

But, though it is easier to pronounce / than r, 
r has nevertheless been not infrequently substituted 
for 1; but if I speak of this, it must be in another 
note. F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


TWO IRISH POETS HANGED IN LONDON. 

On the same day—the 20th February, 1749— 
two Irish poets were executed at Tyburn, both 
having been convicted of a crime that was then 
very common, but which the penalty of death did 
not deter either men or women from perpetrating. 
The crime was designated, in legal parlance, 
“ diminishing the current coin of this realm.” 

These two unhappy Irish poets were named 
Usher Gahagan and Terence Connor, and were re- 
puted to belong to families of great respectability 
in Ireland. There can be no doubt that both were 
well educated ; and one of them was so highly 
thought of as a classical scholar as to be appointed 
to act as the editor of “ Brindley’s edition of the 
Classics.” This was Usher Gahagan ; and the fact 
is indisputable that he translated into Latin verse 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and, during his con- 
finement in Newgate, the Messiah. The latter was 
dedicated to the Duke of Newcastle, in the hope 
that utterly contemptible, griping, and worthless 
statesman would interfere to save the poor poet’s 


* In this passage v/ai and tlés, for vrai and trés, show 
us that Parisian exquisites follow the example of French 
children, and change the r into /, even when it is the 
second of two successive consonants. But they pro- 
nounce cher and par, ché and pa, that is, they drop the 
final r, whereas French children, so I am assured by my 
French lady informant, would say cel (not being able to 
pronounce the ch) and pal. And even the exquisites 
change the final r into /, when it is at the end of a 
syllable and not of a word, as is shown by the use above 
of Belgeles for Bergéres, and of chalmant for charmant. 









life. In the same rain hope, Gahagan addressed 
a copy of verses to Prince George (afterwards 
George III.). His companion in misfortune— 
Terence Connor—appealed in verse to the Duchess 
of Queensberry to interfere on his behalf, and his 
appeal was disregarded. 

In the verses of both miserable convicts will he 
found depicted the cruel treatment to which such 
persons were exposed whilst confined in Newgate 
and awaiting the hour of execution. It is in the 
following words that soe the captive bard,” as Connor 
calls himself, describes his wretched plight :— 

“ Far, far, alas! from home and native clime, 
The first, perhaps, that did in Newgate rhime; 
The first, perhaps, beneath his dreadful doom 
That ever mounted the poetic loom.” 

He then entreats the Duchess in these words :— 

“ Display thy bounty where a life’s at stake, 

And save the wretched for the poet's sake ; 
The poet pent in narrow darkling cell, 
With vagrants and banditties fore’d to dwell: 
In pond’rous gives of iron rudely bound, 

A stone his pillow, and his bed the ground. 
One penny loaf the banquet of a day, 

And chilling water to dilute his clay ; 
Broke ev'ry morning of his painful rest, 
The scorn of turnkeys, and the keeper’s jest; 
Sternly rebuk’d, if he the least complains, 
And menac’d with a double load of chains.” 

The same maltreatment of prisoners in Newgate 
is thus alluded to by Gahagan in the verses 
addressed “To His Royal Highness Prince George, 
Duke of Cornwall, eldest son of H.R.H. Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, on his acting the part of Cato at 
Leicester House ” :— 

** Rous’d with the thought, and impotently vain, 

I now would launch into a nobler strain ; 

But see! the captive Muse forbids the lays, 

Unfit to sketch the merits I would praise ; 

Such, at whose heels no galling shackles ring, 

May raise their voice, and boldly touch the string ; 

Cramp’d hand and foot, while I in gaol must stay, 

Dreading each hour the execution day, 

Pent up in den, opprobrious alms to crave ; 

No Delphic cell, ye Gods! nor Sibyl’s cave; 

Nor will my Pegasus obey the rod, 

With massy iron barbarously shod ; 

Thrice I essay'd to force him up the height, 

And thrice the painful gives restrain’d his flight.” 

Neither Prince, nor Duke, nor Duchess would 
stir a step to save the life of Usher Gahagan or of 
Terence Connor. They had been convicted of 
“filing gold money,” and therefore were they put 
to death, at the same time with others convicted 
of smuggling, forgery, and robbery, no longer 
capital offences. oa 

It is stated in the London Magazine, vol. xviii. 
p. 102 (February, 1749, Exshaw’s Irish edition), 
that Gahagan had written the following distich on 
himself— 

“ Scriba, faber, vates, scripsi, sculpsi, celebravi, 
Syngrapha, ligna, duces, alite, celte, metro. 

“Englished thus, only the words in the last lime 

reversed— 
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“Scriv’ner, mechanic, poet too, 
Notes, tables, valiant men, 
I’ve drawn, I’ve carv'd, I’ve dared to sing, 
With metre, tool, and pen.” 

Poor Gahagan! although neither royalty nor 
nobility would snatch him from the gallows, was 
not, it will be seen by the annexed lines, without 
sympathy from humbler members of society. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xix. p. 90 (Feb- 
ruary, 1749), is a copy of verses addressed to 
Gahagan, expressing admiration of his talents, and 
proving by their pronunciation the eulogist to have 
been a fellow-countryman of the death-doomed 
poet. Thus wrote Gahagan’s admirer : 

‘Who without rapture can thy numbers read, 

Who hear thy fate—and sorrow not succeed, 
Who not condole thee betwixt fear and hope, 
Who not admire thee thus translating Pope ? 
Translating Pope in never-dying lays, 

Bereft of books, of liberty, and—ease (aise) ; 
Translating Pope, beneath severest doom, 

In numbers worthy old Augustan Rome, 
Whose ablest sons might glory in thy strains, 
Tho’ sung in massy, dire, encumb’ring chains.” 


Poor Gahagan! in the same number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in which appears an account 
of his execution, there is published, amongst: the 
literary notices, the following paragraph :— 

“A Latin Translation of Mr. Pope’s Temple of Fame, 
and his Messiah, by Usher Gahagan. Price Ils. 6d. 
Register of Books, February, 1749, No. 41, p. 96.” 


And I cannot refrain from remarking that in 
the same Register, No. 47, is announced the first 
publication of a book that will live as long as the 


English language. It is 


“The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling, by H. 
Fielding, Esq., in 6 vols., 18s. 


In the Lo 
described 


“Monday, 20 (Feb.). Six of the malefactors con- 
demned in the three last preceding sessions were exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, viz., William Jefferies, concerned in 
rescuing a smuggler; Thomas Jones, for forging a 
draught on Mess. Ironsides and Belchier of 300/., pay- 
able to Sir Watkin Williams Wynne ; 
robbing a man on Smallberry Green; Usher Gah 
Tere nee Connor, and Joseph Mapham, for high treason 
in diminishing the current coin of the realm. Gahagan 
and Connor declared themselves Roman Catholics, the 
rest Protestants. Most of them behaved with great 
decency.” 


ulon Magazine the execution is thus 











—See London Magazine, vol. xviii. pp. 62, 99, 102; 
also Gentleman’s Magazine, xix. pp. 90, 96 (1749). 
I regret to add that Gahagan and Connor are not 
the only unfortunate Irish literary men whose lives 
terminated in London. At a future time space 
may perhaps be found for referring to them. 

Wm. B. MacCase. 


33, Booterstown Avenue, Dublin. 








John Frimley, for | 
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BUNYAN. 

There appears to exist a popular misconception of 
the nature of Bunyan’s occupation during his long 
incarceration in Bedford Gaol “for conscience’s 
sake.” In all biographies of the Immortal Dreamer 
it is stated that hé supported himself while in 
prison by “tagging” laces; and it is a common 
notion that this had something to do with the laces 
with which ladies adorn articles of their apparel, or 
some kind of fringes ; in short, anything but the 
right thing. The “Special Correspondent” of the 
Daily News also appears to have rather hazy ideas 
of what is meant by “tagging” laces. In his ex- 
cellent account of the public proceedings in con- 
nexion with the unveiling of the Bunyan statue 
there, he says (Daily News, June 11, 1874) :— 

“ Not a vestige of the prison to which the little blind 

girl used to go for the laces which her father wove, 
remains. 
Now, a little reflection (if, indeed, “ specials,” who 
seem to be constantly writing “on the wing,” ever 
have time for such an exercise) would have shown 
the writer the absurdity of supposing a tinker 
capable of weaving “laces,” or anything else ; he 
would have seen that the art of manufacturing 
textile fabrics and that of mending holes in old 
kettles and other kitchen utensils are, in their 
nature, “wide as the poles asunder.” Bunyan 
simply plied his own occupation in prison in 
“tagging” laces ; that is, attaching little tips of 
tin or twisted wire to the ends of shoe-laces, and 
other kinds of laces then in use in fastening the 
dress. In some biography of the gifted tinker, I 
have, I think, seen “ tagging laces ” thus explained, 
probably in the admirable “ Life of Bunyan” pre- 
tixed to Cassell’s magnificent edition of The Holy 
War, from the pen, if I mistake not, of the Rev. 
Dr. Brock, who, by the way, was one of the 
speakers at the recent Bunyan celebration at 
Bedford. W. A. C. 


Glasgow. 


As it has been questioned whether the “Den,” 
at the beginning of the Pilgrim’s Progress, means 
the gaol at Bedford, as the Dean of Westminstér 
stated the other day, when the statue was presented 
to the town, and not rather “a valley,” the follow- 
ing note may not be without interest :—The second 
edition, London, 1678, has no marginal note on the 
passage. The third edition, London, 1679, has as 
anote “the gaol.” This was published in Bunyan’s 
lifetime, and is, therefore, an authority. In the 
same edition there is a portrait in which Bunyan 
is represented as reclining and asleep over a den, 
in which there is a lion, with a portcullis. In the 
edition of the first part, London, 1695, this portrait 
is inscribed ; in the edition of the second part, 
London, 1696, there is a portrait of him as reclin- 
ing, but without the den. Ep. MARSHALL. 
Oxford. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. it. or otherwise as it fareth by the bare and naked body 
: ° which being attired in rich and gorgiousapparell. s , 
> nth @ 97 e ee 8 (Ns 6 Y vik AUG BOE ous apparell, seemeth 
Hamer 5@ S. i. 25.)—In Act i. se. 2, Clau-| to the common usage of th’ eye much more comely and 

dius says to Hamlet: bewtifull then the naturall.” : 
“ You are the most immediate to our throne Lyly, in his Euphues, speaking of the bees, says 
And, with no less nobility of love v's q 
Than that which dearest father bears his son, 

Do I impart toward you.” 

In explanation of th 
“The crown of Denmark was elective. The King 








‘divers hew, others polish,” and, elsewhere, }y 
uses these words:—“I am enforced, with the 

. : painter, to reserve my best colour ’ 
e lines, Steevens says that | P@!2%er, So reserve my best colours to en Venus, 
: and to laie the ground with the basest.” 








means, that as Hamlet stands the fairest chance to be W. L. Rusur N, 
next elected, he will strive withas much love to ensure Was Hamurer Far?— 
the crown to him, as a father would show in the con- ee a 
tinuance of heirdom to a son.” 2 oan ¥ = ” ans ; 

‘ t , ¢ 1¢ « De ae 


Blackstone says: 

“ T agree with Mr. Steevens that the crown of Denmark 
was elective, and not hereditary, though it might be cus- 
tomary, in elections, to pay some attention to the royal we _ > 
blood which by degrees produced here litary succession, | Ol the letter n, which would lei > ingle le tter 

Hamlet calls him (Claudius) drunkard, murderer, | only to be disposed of by an omission of ¢} 


to me that the word fat |! re BD e 
for faint. Nothing, we know, is 


n old writing and ] 





villain ; one — _ carried the election by low and pr nter. Mr. Staunton. an acute and discerr 
ee 1a si ia : : : critic, is evidently in doubt about the passag 
asi tin between the election and my hopes . . * . 
3 id eaenieaaaines chit Sie in annotating it, he asks, “Does the Queen x 


had : © >» . , ‘ 
“*From a shelf the precious diadem stole, to Hamlet or Laertes? If Shakspeare intend 
And put it in his pocket :’ Hamlet to be fat, how could Ophelia have lauded 
I I I 
but never hints at his being an usurper. His discontent | him a 
arose from his uncle's being preferred before him, “The glass of fashion, and the mould of form’ 
not from any legal right which he pretended to set up to 
the crown. Some regard was probably had to the recom . a : . 
mendation of the preceding prince in electing the suc- Love is, no doubt, fre quently enough blind to th 
cessor. And therefore young Hamlet had ‘ the voice of | mental and moral defects of its object. but not 
the King hit self for his succession in Denmark’; and | obyious and unmistakable physical peculiarities. 
he a his own deat! prophesies that the election would If Hamlet had been really corpulent, it was im- 
light on Fortinbras, who had his dying voice,’ conceiving | age ty ; ' 
le for Ophelia, against the evidence o 









| It would be no answer to say that “ Love is blind 








that by the death of his uncle, he himself had been king | P°S*! 
for an instant, and had, therefore, a right to recommend. | Senses, to have praisé d him for “that unmat 
When, in the fourth act, the rabble wished to choose | fi rm,” on ] : i 

Laertes king, I understood that antiquity was forgot, and | | 

custom violated, by electing a new king in the lifetime 








Save the passag 


yllable in the rest of the play to 











| 
| 
of the old one, and perhaps also by the calling ina stranger | : 4: ; as 
to the royal blood.” —Bell’s edition of Shakespeare, pub- | W8TTan eee Se ee eee 
. - en : } + . +; } ; ] 
lished in London between 1780 and 1790, notes to | comp n body ; the presumption, indeed, : 
‘Hamlet,’ Act i., 1. 304. | on the other Shakspeare, I should say, v 
E. T. | far too unerrin dge of the fitne things 
y » Vark , . . 
New York. commit the incongruity of depicting an 
Versat Correctioy.—As Dyer’s Grongar Hill | highly-gifted y yung prince, and the hero of | 
requires the insertion of dost in F | drama, — = of flesh, there y 2 
‘Silent nymph, with curious eye, wane ~~ an air of ridicule over t © 


wchievement of his own genius. 
Iam here reminded of a story of an e 
mer of the character of Hamlet 


was so impressed with a belief, derived from 


} + 
nobviest a 





Who [dost] the peaceful evening /ie,”— 


So Shakspeare’s Lucrece requires doth for with in 4 

peaheme went 

‘But they whose guilt doth in their bosoms Ji poe 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame.’ 

J. BEALE. ‘ 








bove - quoted passage, of the Danish priz 
besity, that he persisted, maugre all remonstrance, 


ROUGH-HEW. 








T : —— : in stuffiine for the . ar actnall ‘ ‘ 
Hamlet.—“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends in stulling for the part, and actually app 
Rough-hew them as we will.” before his wondering audience artificially swe 

Act v. se. 2. to the proportions of a Falst uff. The opening 








This phrase is used by Putt um in his Arte | scenes passed off with some tittering, but when th 
of English Poesie, chap. XX., speaking of the | afflicted Hamlet arrived at the first soliloquy, at 





“ Gorgious,” he says: reposing his hands upon his temporary paunch 
“ For the glorious lustre it setteth upon our speech and | began, with stolid solemnity, to drawl out— 

language, the Greeks call it (Exargusia), the Latine “Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

(Expolitio), a terme transferred from these polishers of | Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,” 

marble or porphirite, who, after it is rough hewen and}, 7 


reduced to that fashion, they will set upon it a goodly | the ast nishment of the spectators rea hed 


glosse, so smoth and cleere as ye may see your face in | perihelion, and merged in such inexting uishable 
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ter 
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roars of laught 
of the play impract icable. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


as to 


render the continuance 
H,. A. KENNEDY. 


Is SHAKSPEARE Ricut? 


« Osric. How is’t, Laertes ? 





« Laertes. 


Why, as a woodcock to my own springe, 
Osric; I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery.” 


Hamlet, Act v. sc. 2. 


It has alw Lys appe ired to me that the words 


above as they stand nec 
sense C 


wn exemplification of ti 
force of the word “ own 


nee, it would imply that 
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An old lady friend of 1 ; 
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death of a baby [ asked how 
that : 1} memes 
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; | 
having just been delivered of a baby was sent 
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nothing,” sh replied. “ Oh, dear, but you 


arty response. So rather than 
) ‘ 


offend the poo! people she took a glass of spirit, 


and 


the p 


emaining hort time with the strange assem- 
ed to hide her glass of spirit and leave 
lace, glad to get away from such ithering. 


Ilead + +] 


A short time afterwards she called to see th noor 


woman who had been confined, and was met with 


looks 


. 
rather shy and queer. <A he could not 


| understand this, she asked, ‘“ Whatever is the 


|} matt 


} 
snot 


my good woman?” “Oh! Mrs. H., yoh 


er, 
ld no hev done so, yoh hev kill’t my bonny 


bairn.” “Whatever do you mean, my good woman? 








he aske “Oh! Mrs. H., yoh left you of 
spiri Yoh ¢ no drink it my bonny bairn 
died. Yoh hev kill’ y bonr bait On 
in king urthe1 nquiries, he le: that € on 
who TOC nto house on the occasion of birth 
must drink of spirit, else the d will not 
live. S RA I 
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Latin derivation, but must be drawn from some 
northern language. Now, when we remember that 
the Roman C was pronounced as K, and when we 
drop the isia as a mere termination, we find 
remaining kereu, remarkably agreeing with the 
Welsh crw, the British name for ale. The Greek 
xpt, for barley, and the Latin name of the goddess 
Ceres (sounded Kérés), further confirm this con- 
jecture. a 2 


Tue Music to “Macsetu.”—To ask who com- 
posed the music to Macheth seems rather akin to 


Mrs. Kitty’s inquiry of “Who wrote Shikspur?” | 


only that, regarded by the light of modern criticism, 
the latter appears by no means so absurd a question 
as it did when High Life below Stairs was produced. 

According to the writer of an article entitled 
“ Correct Costumes,” in All the Year Round (No. 
287, p. 166, May 30), the general opinion on this 
subject is erroneous. He says, referring to the 
performance of Macbeth at Sadler's Wells, “ Mr. 
Phelps’s version of the play being so strictly textual 
that the musical embellishments. usi ally attributed 
to Locke, but, in truth, supplied by Leveridae, were 
discarded for the first time for many years.” 

I have marked by italics the few words which 
are to sever the name of Matthew Lock (not Locke 
froin the well-known music with which it has so 
long been associated. 

The writer gives no authority for this statement, 
but probably had in his mind the following 
passage ; 

**In Rowe's edition of Shakespeare the second act is 
said to have been set by Leveridge, and perhaps we are 


to understand that the rest of the songs in that tragedy 
lie 


were also set by him, but whether that editor did not 


mistake the music of Matthew Lock for Liveridge c) 
may deserve enquiry.”—Hawkins’s History of Music, 
776, vol. v. 182 


If Hawkins had made the ingu ry instead of | 


saying the subject deserved it, he would have 
found that it was impossible that Leveridge could 
have had anything to do with the original music, 
though, possibly, he may have re-arranged or 
iltered it ; that, however, is apart from the question 
ib issue. 

Macbeth, with the music, was first performed at 
the theatre in Dorset Gardens, in 1672, with, says 
Downes, “ All the singing and dancing in it; the 
nrst composed by Mr. Lock, the other by Mr. 
Channel and Mr. Joseph Priest” (Roscius Angli- 
canus, ed, 1789, p. 43). 

Matthew Lock died in 1677, and mig 
well, therefore, in point of time, be, as he is dis- 
tinctly said to have been the compose r of the music. 

Now, let us see how the claim on behalf of 








Leveridge stands the test. He died, says the | 


Penny Cyclopedia, in 1758, at the age of eighty- 
eight years. He was born, consequently, in 1670, 
and was two years old when the music, the com- 


ht very | 


position of which it is endeavoured to credit him rightly remember, with Lord Byron, was a native 


with, was given to the world. Unless these dates 
can be shown to be incorrect, it is evident that the 
writer in All the Year Round has put forward his 
statement without taking any trouble to ascertain 
its accuracy, and a belief that Matthew Lock com. 
posed the music to Macbeth is not yet proved to 
be a “ vulgar error.” CHARLES WytIg. 


surNING Ative.—-The following paragraph js 
from the Leeds Me reury of May 5S. One would 
hope it is a mere newspaper fiction. If it be true, 
|} as “ N. & Q.” has correspondents in all parts of the 
world, I trust we shall receive further particulars: 
“Two Persons BurNED ALIVE ror Sokceny.—The 
New York papers contain the following extraordinary 
item of news from the city of Mexico :—‘Seiior Castilla, 
alcalde of Jacobo, in the State of Sinaloa, has officially 
reported to the prefect of his district that on April 4 he 
arrested, tried, and burned alive José Maria Bonilla and 
his wife Diega, for sorcery, it having been proved that 
they had bewitched one Silvestere Zacarias. The day 
before the execution Citizen Porras, as a final test, made 
Zacarias, whom they were said to have bewitched, swal- 
low three draughts of blessed water, whereupon the 
latter vomited fragments of a blanket and bunches of 


hair.’” 
K. P. D. BE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND WALEs.—The “Cambriar 
Flaneur,” in a recent letter to the South Wales 
Daily News, makes the following reference to 
Mr. Gladstone’s connexion with Wales :— 

“The Snowdon Ranger Inn, where the ex-Premier 
has taken up his temporary lodging, is situate on Llyn 
Cwellyn, whose clear waters in a peculiar manner reflect 
| the pictured heavens, and register every passing cloud 

that skims its surface. The scene in the vicinity of the 
| lake is wild, dreary, and rugged; when one ascends 
higher up the vale the view is incomparably grand. 
Many of your readers might not be aware that Mr. 
Gladstone's ancestors were Carnarvonshire people. Sir 
John Glynne, the founder of the family, was born at 
Glynilifon, in that county, in 1603. During the wars 
between the Parliament and Charles, he espoused the 
popular cause, became a special favourite of the great 
Protector, Oliver Cromwell, who in 1657 made him a 
|} member of the House of Peers. After the Restoration 
| he sat in the Convention Parliament as member for his 
| native county, although it does not appear that he was 
then a resident. Hawarden, pronounced Harden, the 
family seat of the Glynnes, the county residence of Sir 
Stephen Glynne, Mrs. Gladstone's eldest brother, was, 
with the domain, sequestrated in 1651, and soon after- 
| wards it was purchased by Sir John (or Serjeant) Glynne, 
to whom Butler, in his Hudibras, thus refers :— 
| ‘ Did not the learned Glynne and Maynard 
To make good subjects traitors strain hard?’ 
| This distinguished lawyer died in 1666, and in 1671 his 
son was created a baronet by Charles Il. The Hawarden 
estate, which, I believe, is entailed on the male issue, 
will go to Mr. Gladstone’s eldest son; Sir Stephen being 
a bachelor.” 





=) 





There is a singular historical fact connected with 


lthe parish of Hawarden, which is not generally 
| known, viz., that Lady Hamilton, whose life 1s 80 
| closely connected with Lord Nelsen, and, if I 
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of this parish. Her parents were poor but in- | of the town Africa, or Mahadia, as it is also called 

dustrious people. When a young girl, she was in | by the latter, took place fifteen years afterwards, 
the service of Dr. Thomas, who then resided in| in the year 1550,* 

Hawarden village. D. S. MaAcKEAN. Carthage, apparently the place indicated by the 

Spotland, Rochdale. note above referred to, and Africa are different 

| towns of distinct localities, Carthage being situated 

welve miles E.N.E., and Africa ninety 8.E. from 

Queries. Tunis, The burgh Gazetteer describes Africa 

[We must request correspondents desiring information | as “A sea port town of considerable opulence in 

on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | the territory of Tunis,” as if still in existence, but 

names and addresses to their queries, in order that the Is ‘ 


- it is not marked by either name in any map that 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] | ,* cea . F 7a 
7 can find, 


Was Kais, the father of Ifrikus, the prisoner 
Kais, examined by Heraclius, the African Emperor 
of Rome, A.u. 17 = A.D. 638 ++ and what is the date 
of the earliest copy extant of Herodotus in which 
the word Africa is mentioned ? E. 








Sra-Port Town, Arrica, Nixety Mites 8.E. | 
rrom Tunis.*—According to Ibn Khallikan,t and 
other Arabic authorities, the city from which the 
Continent of Africa derives its name was founded 
by. and called after, Ifrikus or Ifrikin, the son of 
Kais, the son of Saif of the Himyarite Arab tribe, Since writing the above, I find the town Africa 
apparently about the period when the Roman on the coast, adjoining Mahoeta. marked in a map 
Prefect Gregory was killed by Zobeir, near] of Africa, 1652, given in Peter Heylyn’s Cosmo- 
Sufetula, a.p. 647.1 graphic of the World. It lays W. by 8. from 

In 1390 the town Africa, according to Sir John | Lempadosa, Lipadosa of Orlando Furioso. 
Froissart, who died in 1410, was besieged for sixty 
one days by the French, at the request of the Coroner.—Richardson quotes from Smith’s 








Genoese, and then abandoned, 22nd Jt ly, on ac- | Commo ealth : 

count of the unhealthiness of t] troops. Froissart “T take that this name commeth because that the 
says that he travelled to Calais to obtain informa- | Death of every Subject by violence is accounted to touch 
tion from officers who served at the siege, and his | the Crowne of the Prince, and to be a detriment unto it.” 
statements are, therefore, almost as valuable : Shakspeare’s grave-diggers we know—and grave- 
though he had been present himself. | diggers to this day, I believe—are in favour of this 


He gives several drawings of the town Africa, | derivation. When Sancho delivers judgment in 
in one of which cannon is represented as being | Barataria, his judgment is taken down by his 
used by the besieging army, and describes it as |“ Coronista,” and forthwith transmitted to the 








g the most convenient point of entrance into Duke. Coronista is a form of cronista, a chronicler ; 

ary, situated seventy miles distant fro ' but in this case, as we see, means a notary, or 
According to his account, it was shaped 1 secretary. I do not propose it as identical with 
in the form of a bow, having its : rms towards the | our “coroner”; but the Greek etym. seems as 
sea, and was surrounded by « wall wonderfully | near akin as Smith’s Latin. Can “N. & Q.” en- 
strong. § ; " | lighten me ? (JUIVIS. 

The countries Ethiopia, Libya, and Lidya are | 

spoken of in the Bible, but not either Africa or Grorce Cotman.—I shall feel much indebted 
Carthage. According to Lempriere, the Continent | to any corre spondent of “ N. & Q.” who will in- 
Africa was called Libva bv the Greeks, a state- | form me « f the titles and dates of any ec llections 
ment opposed to Major Renn¢ ll’s opinion on the that have been published of the fugitive pieces of 


subject, who says that, though occasionally called | Georg: Colman, the author of John Bull, and 


by either name, “ Africa, and not Libya, is the | many other h ghly popular dramas. I am aware 
term generally used by Herodotus.” y |of the Broad Grins, published (I believe) by 

In a note to Froissart, it is stated that the town | Cadell & Co., more than sixty years ago ; but that 
of Africa was razed to the ground by the Genoese | collection, if I recollect rightly, did not contain 
Admiral, Andrea Doria, in 1535, and has since | the piece of which I am now in search, namely, A 
never been rebuilt, but evidently there is some | Reckoning with Time, which begins with,— 








error in this account, because, according to both |} “Come on, old Time !—nay now that’s stuff, 
: ; : nemata Paab enone) 
Iehan le Gédre, and De Mezeray, this second siege Gaffer thou com'st on fast enough, 
“, - Sworn foe to Wit and Beauty. 
* Rdinburgh Gazetteer, 1827. J. C. H. 
t Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, translated aes 
by Baron Mac Guckin de Slane, vol. i. pp. 35 and 221. * De Mezeray’s France, translated by John Bulteel, 
} Gibbon’s Rome, vol. vi. p. 75. Bohn. Gent., 1683, pp. 629, 631; Fleur et Mer des Hystotres, par 


§ Froissart’s Chronicles, vol. ii. pp. 446—473. Bohn. | Iehan le Gédre Aurelinoys, Mathématicien, Paris, 1550, 
Classical Dictionary, Halifax, i865; The Geographical | tiers livre, feuil. Ixxxi. ‘ 
System of Herodotus, by James Rennell, Esq. | t Ockley’s History of the Saracens, p. 232. Bohn. 
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Avutnors WANTED of verses beginning— 
“ Matches are made for many reasons— 
For Love, Convenience, Money, Fun, and Spite,” 
and ending 
“ When folks in life turn over a new leaf, 
Why, very few would grumble at a gold one!’ 
‘ This marriage is a terrible > thing ; 
"Tis like that well-known trick in the ring,” &c. 
* Let not thy passions’ force so powerful be 
Over thy reason, soul 1 liberty, 
As to ensnare thee to a wedde t life, 
Ere thou art able to tad tmer a wife.” 
‘Though wedlock by most men be reckoned a curse, 
Three wives did I marry for better for worse ; 
The first for her person, the next for her purse, 
he third for a warming-pan, doctor, and nurse.” 
“Wha weds for siller, weds for care; 
Wha weds for beauty, weds nae mair ; 
But he that weds them baith thegi 
Content wi' ane, enjoys the ither.” 
I imagine the last quotation is a mere rhyming 
Scotch proverb or maxim, and if so, probably of 
a I -_ 
unknown authorship. The last but one of the 
Ps 7 


above appears to be a sort of jocular ¢ pita 


r 
T 








“ DERECHOS 
to learn the name of the a 
work which has recently come into my hands : 


‘Derechos del Hombre y del Ciudadano, con varias 
Maximas Republicanas; y con un diseurso liminar 
dirigido 4 los Americanos. | Impren } 
de M. Calero, No. 17, Fred uk oF ac 
1825.” 12mo. pp. 57 





i pa OIA 
, Goswell Road, 


“ M.CCOC.LXXIII 

go Stedal Co libet a mer. 
yrmis uberrima pr 

& diva celeberrim. arte 


Clar. & igeio. Augustit. ex ordie. Ton 





4 

Impressus purgavit op. studio iteger. « 

—- cui patria e. gnis. gnoie penketh.’ 
ta] : 


~ 


The above is the « lophon te j 
Duns Scotus in the Wurrington Museum Lil 











wish to know wher: W 1 P " 

Veni i wl ( I 

Perrcr (ALIAS FAMILY. 
Richard Peirc ied at Cowfold, co. 
Sussex, and his monumental in ition in that 


eburel reco tha . wound through 
his bo ly at Edgehill Fight, in the year 1642, as 
he was loyally defending his King and Country.” 
Fle died om the 93 
he related to Step 
written Pearse and Piers, who was the 
coyal Wardrobe at Richmond, co. 


who died in 1630, 


Keeper 
Surrey, 
and whose son, the Rev. Geor; ve 
Walker's Suff rings of the ( 1 rqy, 
rt. IL, p. 527), was sequestered for his loy al lty 


Commonwealth? Were the 


above- 








named Richard and Stephen connected with the 
family of Piers, seated for generations at Westfield, 
in the Rape of Hastings ? ye 
Dr. Witt1am Dopp.—Can you give me any 
information re og cting his antecedents? His father 
was the Rev. W. Dodd, Vicar of Bourne in Lin 
shire. ah was his grandfather, and was he 
relation to the great Cheshire family—the Dod 
Edge ? should be glad, also, if any one can 
books to which I might refer, 


me of any 
to obtain the desired information ; 














History of Cheshire throws no light on the subject, 
. P. R 
+ Ate 
fornenl a pamphlet attributed to Isaac Reed, entitled 
His wal Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the lat 
liam Dodd, 1777, and A Famous Story; be 
of the Unfortunate Dr. Dodd, by Percy 





= 6. i 


, 1865. See also “N. & 
. ; vill. 449; 3" 8, 


viii. 245; 2S. v. 8, 171, 





Bottoy.—Is 
celebrated lady, th 
Beggar's Opera, in existence ; 

artist? Conjecture would 
point to there being one either at Bolton Hall, in 


! 
| Wensleyd le, or at Hackwood Park, near Basing- 


<tA Fenton, Dvucuess or 
trait of this once 
al Polly of the 
and, if so, by what 








stoke. At Capple Bank, in Wensleydale, there 
a summer-house built for he 
which local tradition asserts she used to —_ 
much time on her visits to the North of Englar 

1 which commands one of the most extensive 
and varied prospects in the dale. She seems to be 
|called indifferently Lavinia Fenton l Lavini 
and died in 1760, leaving no legitimate 
he Duke of — 

Joux Picxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodl ridge 


still in existence 








| Besw it k, 
} 


Dav LLoY LLWYNI DOWEN.—Will any 
reader help me to ‘ th obi tuary of tl 
| gentleman? In the Month ly R posi y for 182% 


p. 693, he is described as 

A man of pre-emines it talents, and in his day the most 
distinguished of the Presbyterian ministers of South 
| Wales. He died February 4th, 1779, universa iy respected, 
leaving behind a pr fessional reputati n which yet sur- 
vives in the chure] cipality.” 


The same i 
‘Of David L we @ prett} long 














ccount appr ired 


lin the Monthly Magazine for the year 1812. I 
| hav ve looked up a magazine of this name without 


i 1an one magazine 

of this name, or that there is an error in the dat 

given. T. C. 1 
Mount Pleasant Garden, Aberdare. 








FIELD, 1670.—In 
encote, in Burke's 
mention is made 
yorn in 1608, died 


| Sr Epwarp-Martia Wi» 
| the pedigre e of Wingfielk 1 of T 
} History of th 

| of Sir Edward-M 








Com moners vol. 


Wingfield, } 





>and I conclude either 
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1670. Was this knight’s name really Edward- 
Maria, or is it a misprint? If such really was his 
name, 1 am anxious to know how he came by it. 
Did any male member of the family, before 1608, 
bear the name of Maria ? Cornus. 


’—Who ar 





KNIGHT'S “ QUARTERLY Mas AZINE.’ 


the authors of the following pieces in Kni; ght’ 
Quarterly Magazine, 1823? 1. “Ri yp rda,” a 
wmatic sketch (vol. i., p. 103). 2. he Rav ' 
a Greek t in by Arch. Frazer, nom-d “— ne (vol. i 


. Frazer is author also of “ The Black 
in anecdote from theGerman. 3. “The 
Old A in of the Mountain,” a drama, in 3 scenes, 
by R. M. (vol. ii., p. 310). There is an “ Essay on 
Quadrille,” possibly by the ume author, i 
the signature Rich. Mills. 1. “The Lami 
dramatic sketch (vol. ii., p. 351). R. Ineuis. 


) 349). 


p. 349). 
Chamber, 





under 





following title :— 





fested being 
ints and 
rthum- 






‘Our Demands of the English Lords r 
Rit on, 1640, with answers to the comy 
vances given in by the Bishop of Durham, 








b rland, and some of Newcastle, said to be committed by 
: Army. Printe d by Margery Mar Prelat, 1640." “ 

tract is written in the interest of the Scotch 

y relative to the treaty which took em at 

Ripon, and alludes to the ters then in question. 





Can any information be given as to the — 


1 publisher of the tract, which does not appe 
to hav nnexion with the Marprelate Tr icts ? 
Epwarp Hartston 
W 1 Hall 


Fieve pve Lys.- 
I they <P 


ly 


Why do the ¢ ven peasants, 
k of the fleur de ly call it 
e, and Old Shackleto f Who 
was he conn 


Wwe ile 
and why 


Old Shackleton, 
I ? Shackleton 








the fleur de ly le L¢ 

honoured name amongst the Yor 
Quakers, but I never knew that any one 

had a liking for the flower, which is by 
means & common one in Craven; indeed, 


found except in gardens. 





TRAMPLEASURE.”—On a sign-board in an old | 





nd d lapidated street, | iid op n by demolition 
of buildings on the Albert Emba oJ ment, was to be 
een this name. Is it a corm iption of the French 
Trente plaisirs, for it can’t possibly have any 
reference to a day’s pleasuring on the tram-roads 

the vicinity? A day or two ago I found the 
sign-board painted over, and the name is now 
blotted out for ever unless preserved mayhap in 


r pages H. H. 


L avender Hil ll 


“A Strick or E 


} , 
eradually 





Ls.”—Payment of rent in pro- 
coing out of srt Foe though 
corn rents still prevail with some of the Univer- 


duce is 


°! Norarres’ Marxs.—I 





sities and Ecclesiastical Corporations Sole; but I 
lately met with the case of a reservation of rent in 
the shape of “a stick of eels.” The property 
demised was a water-mill, which accounts for the 
produce. Can any of your readers enlighten me 
as to the quantity of eels included in a “ stick”? 


J. R. 


Stnete Eye-Griasses.—Can any oculist de- 
scribe their effect on the sight, and say whether 
they are preferable or otherwise to double glasses ? 
It seems strange that the single barrel opera-glass 
should be discarded for the universally used 
binocular, while the single eye-glass takes the 
place of the double one. GerorGE ELLIs 

St. John’s Wood. 


“He had first matter seen undrest, 

| And took her naked all alone, 

Before one ray of form was on.” 

Are these lines of Hudibras, referring to an al- 

chemist, supposed to point to a _ particulai 

individual ?  & 
University College, London. 


Auperic XII. I have a miniature 
portrait, he ad in grisai with the following in- 
S¢ ription: ‘ * Albericvs XI. Atestivs Belgioiosii 
et S. R. I. P rinceps.” What member of the great 
and ancient Esté family does this represent? I am 
unable to identify it, and shall be glad of infor- 
mation as to the subject of it. No doubt some of 
your readers will be able to identify it and give 
the approximate date. B. H. C 


Picture py Sir Josnava Reynoips.—C an any 
of your readers tell me in whose possession is the 
head of King Lear, by this painter? A line en- 

raving from it, by W. Sharp, was published by 
Boydell in 1783, and there is also zzotint, 
which is much finer. CAERLLEON,. 











hould feel much obliged 
for (1) any information on the origin, and past and 
| present use, of notaries’ marks ; (2) references to 
| sources of information on these points; (3) infor- 
| mation as to where specimens of such marks, or 
| fac-similes of them, may be seen. 


Joun W. Bone, 





3 








F.S.A. 


| 
' 

REGISTER OF JEWs.—Doestthere exist any public 
or wom of the births, marriages, and deaths of 





Te ws in London? If so, = re may it be consulted ? 


Information will much oblige. i eS 


Heratpic.—Can you tell me what arms are 
borne by the families of Rawling and Alpress, 
both of Huntingdonshire ? A. O. M. Jay. 

Lansdowne Terrace, Leamington. 


“SrprttA OpALETA.”—Who was the author of 
this Italian story, published by Baudry, Paris, 
1832? W. M. Mz. 
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Replies. 
SEIZING CORPSES FOR DEBT. 
(4™ 8. xii. 158, 196, 296.) 

Although Lord Ellenborough, in Jones v. Ash- 
burnham, 4 East’s Reports, 460, 465, treats this 
practice as illegal, he cites no authority whatever 
for his dictum, and seems to have been wholly 
ignorant that it prevailed in England for centuries. 

In Quick v. Coppleton, 1 Levinz, 162 (a.p. 
1666), Hyde, Chief Justice, cited a case in which 
a promise by a woman to pay her son’s debt, to 
save his dead body from arrest, was held good by 
the court. 

Dr. Burn (Eccl. Law, vol. i. 259) mentions that 
the funeral of Sir Barnard Turner, in 1784, pro- 
ceeding from London to Hertfordshire, was said to 
have been stopped by an arrest of his body, till 
his friends entered into engagements for his debts. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets, mentions a 
similar case. In Moreton’s Secrets of the Invisible 
World, which was written by Defoe (p. 177), 
treating of the notion of the old Greeks that a 
man’s soul could not go to Elysium while his body 
lay unburied, he says: 

















































“ Happy it is for us, in these malicious days, that it is 
otherwise here, when not enemies only, but even cruel 
Creditors, might arrest the dead body of their Debtor, 
and send the soul of him to the Devil, or keep it hovering 
and wandering in the air till their debts were paid. As 
times go now, no poor debtor would be at rest any more 
after he was dead, than he could before, till his debts 
were all paid.” 

In Lydgate’s Tale of the Lady Pi Loress and her 
Thre Suitors Percy Publications, vol. il. p- lll x 
the plot turns upon this custom. The lady says 
to her priestly lover : 

“T have a cosen of my blode 
Lyethe ded in the chapylle wood 
For owing of a sum of goo 
His bering is forbode.” 
And she despatches the priest to bury him secretly 
by night. Afterwards she befools her third suitor, 
the merchant, by telling him that the dead man 
was her debtor, and that, 
‘A pryst ys theder as yt ys me tolde 
To bery him thys night. 

Yf the corse beryd be and ower money not payed 

Yt were a fowll sham for us so for to be betrayed.” 
And she persuades the merchant to disguise him- 
self as a devil, and to go and frighten the priest 
away. 

In the Romance of Sir Amadace (Camden 
Society’s Publications, vol. xviii. p. 32), which 
seems to have been composed in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, the knight and his squire 
come upon a chapel in a wood, where a widow sits 
all alone watching the body of her dead husband, 
which has been kept above ground sixteen weeks 









for a debt of thirty pounds, which she had no 
means to pay, until, as the squire tells his master,— | 
: 


* Seche a stinke as I had there 

Sertis thenne had I nevyr are 

No quere in no stid.” 

The knight exhibits his generosity by paying the 
debt and burying the body, though it exhausts all 
his funds and reduces him to poverty. This is q 
pretty plain proof of what the custom was aboye 
four hundred years ago. But two hundred years 
even before that, Tancredi, in his work on th, 
Pontifical Decretals, states the same thing, | 
have not been able to get a sight of his book. 
which is not in the British Museum, but Lynde. 
wood, who wrote about 1430-1450 (see Oxon edit, 
1679, p. 278), quotes him thus :— 

**Sed quero nunquid propter debitum defuncti possit 
seu debeat differri sepultura? Dicit Tancredus quod 
sic in Anglia, et sic hoc olim erat statutum. 

“Sed ut dicit Joannes Andreas, hoc tanquam iniqui- 
tatem continens, fuit sublatum de textu. Mors namque 
omnia solvit.” 

This Tancredi was Archdeacon of Bologna about 
1214 to 1234, and a very learned canonist ; and 
in all probability derived his knowledge of English 
customs from some English priests at the University 
of Bologna. But Ly ndewood himself admits the 
English custom was formerly as stated by Tancredi, 
for the word “statutum” signified a local custom in 
medieval Latin (Du Fresne, Gloss.), and intimates 
that some one had erased it out of the text of 
Tancredi as being oppressive. Lyndewood shows 
it was contrary to the civil law and the canon law, 
but those who know how obstinately the English 
nation opposed those laws, when they conflicted 
with our native customs, will feel no difficulty on 
that account in believing that the custom of Eng- 
land was as above stated. According to Black- 
stone, the general customs of England constitute 
the common law; and the barbarity of the Middle 
Ages may allow us to suspect that this custom of 
stopping the burial of the dead for debt was as 
much law in old times as that of keeping a cucking- 
stool for scolds, or applying the water ordeal to 
witches ; and that it is one of the many cases in 
which the ancient common law has been amended 
by the judges of their own authority, in accordance 
with the improved humanity of the times. The 
custom, however, was not confined to England. 
It appears to have prevailed in Flanders, and in 
Spain till forbidden by the Emperor Charles V. 

Peckius de Jure Sistendi, c. 5, s. 24), and this, 
although it had been expressly prohibited by the 
Emperor Justinian in his 60th and 115th novels. 
This shows that the practice existed in parts o 
the Roman Empire thirteen hundred years ago, 
and that this “ vulgar error,” as some writers term 
it, had the sanction of remote antiquity in is 
favour. JosepH Browy. 

Temple. 


“ Man-a-Lost” (5t §. i. 385, 433.) —Until I 
received “N. & Q.” I was unaware that the owl 
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incident mentioned by me in Grantley Grange had 
occurred elsewhere. Your three correspondents 
speak respectively of forty, fifty, and thirty years 
ago ; the Owl, and 7 £ too, must, there- 
fore, have heard of it, seeing that it was—just 
as I have given it—a real and local occurrence. 
It happened twenty-three years ago to the father 
of the present George ——, a farmer in this (S—— 
parish, in the Teme Valley, when he was coming 
home from Worcester market; and it is well 
known to every map, woman and child in the 
district, who call owls T. T.’s whenever they hear 
them. I have known the son and the grandson of 
the old man for eighteen years, and have been in 
their house—on the farm that old George had 
scores of times; and the fathe r, the present George 
used to speak of the inc ident, and its time and 
place : and he would also, and with great gusto, 
relate how (say) A. B., a man I know, and who is 
still living, would in his presence tease the old 
man at market, by making his own dog sit up and 
howl, - Who, who,” when asked the question, 
“What did the owl say, doggie”; and how A. B. 
would make a speedy exit from the bar to avoid 
old George’s stick. By an odd coincidence, just 
as the and I opened “N. & Q.” 
this morning teorge’s son, with whom I 
am intimate, rede down here for me to see his 
hunter. Should Mr. Mortimer Cours visit 
Worcester he can soon satisfy himself as to the 
locality of the incident. On 


isit a few days ago—a farmhouse 


postman came, 


, Alfred, ¢ 


comil hy 
} 
in the 


reality and 
he reon ay 


Teme Valley, twelve miles distant from Worcester, | 
and close to George’s—I said to my friend, “* Has 
Alfred seen Grantl y Grang 7? = I don’t know,” 


reply 
bit about his 


was - ‘for as you have p it in that owl 
{ ry I did not like to lend it 
hi.” ; Now Trotter is not the name, and the 
incident happens to a workman. If, however, he 
or his father should see “N. & @.” as well 
Grantley Grange, I fear th y will think the old 
man imposed upon them, : iat in his various 
journeyings as farmer and grazier he must have 
picked up the owl incident at Shonden, Cirencester, 
or in the Valley of the Tamar. 
SHELSLEY Bea 


qran lfath 





UCHAMP. 
Museum or Art 1n New York (5 §. i. 11.) 
—My series of “ N. & Q.” failed from January 3rd 
to April 11th. I state this 7 way of explanation 
to Crescent of my delay in acknowledging his 
kind reply (p. 10) to my » Mam queries. I will 
cheerfully accept his offer to reply to a private 
communication. Meantime, it is right,as a matter 
of history, that he, and “ N. & Q.,” and ‘the public 
should know that he is w rong in saying that New 
York does not possess a Museum of Art. Please 
make a note of the fact that in 1871 was founded 


Zt 





in New York the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which is to be conducted as ne: uly as may be on a 





plan similar to that of the South Kensington 
Museum. The Metropolitan Museum of +> pos- 
sesses a valuable collection of paintings by old 
masters, chiefly of the Dutch school, the Cesnola 
collection of Cypriote antiquities, which is known 
in England, and various other treasures of Euro- 
pean and American Art. It is now just one year 
since the Metropolitan Museum of Art opened a 
Loan Collection Exhibition, which has within the 
year become extensive, and fills a number of rooms 
in quite a large building. The State of New York 
has authorized the Department of Parks in the city 
of New York to expend 500,000 dollars in the 
erection of a building in Central Park, as a place 
of deposit forthe Museum. Excavations have been 
commenced for the foundations. The Loan Col- 
lection, small as it is in comparison with European 
models, has surprised its most sanguine friends by 
the amount of Art-treasure which it has drawn from 
private hands in this country. This exhibition 
has been rich in the works of modern European 
painters, in old Japanese and Chinese porcelain, 
enamels, and lacquer; in illuminated manuscripts, 
early typography and engraving; in old arms and 
armour of various nations, and in some departments 
of ceramic art. It is worthy of notice in“ N. & Go” 
that such an exhibition in New York has been in 
fair measure successful; for it illustrates the fact 
that America reé ally possesses much that is valuable 
in pom illustration, not only by reason of purchases 
made by our wealthier citizens, but as the result of 
iepestation in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Many broken-down families emigrated 
to America in early times; and it doubtless hap- 
pened frequently that such families brought with 
them single articles which were valued for associa- 
tions. Thus pictures, cinque-cento works of various 
kinds, old furniture, glass, and even old books, are 
frequently found in American homes which are 
worthy of place inany museum. The Metropolitan 
Museum has commenced the work of collecting 
these articles, and the last year’s success has been 
very satisfactory. I am emboldened to write thus 
much by the kind conclusion to the communication 
of Crescent in the number of “N. & Q.” for 
Jan. 3. I can assure him, and all others, that 
American lovers of Art will heartily appreciate and 
be grateful for such help as he offers so cordially ; 
in no respect is such help more needed than in 
enabling us to classify works of Art which we have 
no means of comparing with those already col- 
lected and classified in the great European col- 
lections. W.N. Y. 
New York. 
























































“Bropivus”: “Brur” (5 §. i. 167, 233, 353, 
397.)—Until a recent time altar cloths were either 
red or blue, probably the dominical and festal, and 
the ferial colours in ordinary use. 

** Bloo coloure” is rendered in the Promptorium 
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“lividus, luridus” (black and blue), and Durand 
explains “ ——- color” as “pallidus et quasi 
lividus ” (lib. iii. fo. Lxiiii.), “livida cortina signat 
tribulationem” (lib. i . fo. xiiii.). This was probab ly 
violet, used at York during Lent and (probably at 
Salisbury also) in Advent (Dugdale, viii. 1209). At 
St. Swithin’s, London, there was a “ berying clothe 
of blewe and cloth of gold” (MS. Inv. P.R.O.). 
Chichele gave All Souls’ College a whole suit 
*“ de blodio panno de ¢ /ypres” Collect. Cur., ii. 262). 
[ have seen a miniature of a mass of requiem before 
an altar vested in blue, and another with a rich 
frontlet or orphrey, with a bright blue ground. 
Petrus Aurelius mentions (dark) blue “ indicus” 


Ord. Rom., xv. c. 24; Mus. Ital., ii. 462), and 
the word occurs in the Statutes of Wells (L imbeth 
Library MS., No. 729), which appa prescribe 


this colour throughout Lent, with me A, at the 
dedication of a church, and on St. John Evan- 
ind with green on Confessors’ days. 
On Good F riday the deacon and subdeacon wot 
purple. “De Inde” and “indicus” (indigo) occur 
at Canterbury (Dart., App. vii. x.); one chasuble 
was of green and blue. 

Archbishop Scrope rode on his way to de 


celist’ 3 day ; 





“ blodia chimera cum manicis ; et caputio jacin 





coloris ” (Ang. Sac., ii. 370). William of Wykeham 
beque thed a chasuble and 30 « pes “ le bl ) 
panno cum historia de Jesse,” which connects the 
colour apparently wth feasts of St. Mary. “Ind 
olour occurs at St. Paul’ Du dale, 209, 211, 216 
[ have met also with “ ceruleus and “ Venetu 


The following notes are from an unpublished in- 
ventory of Westminster Abbey :— 


A payr of Curteynns of blewe sarcynett for Myzh 
mas-Daye. g 
One blewe sudary, with strayk 
blewe and other collers servyng for Confessors [days]. 
*Blewe and grene copes |the former i 
Je se, (2) the Salutation, (5) a crowned M would seem to 
have served on feasts of St. Mary V. Perhaps blue and 
green were used indifferently 
«2 copes of purple bawdekyn, servyng for Seynt Law- 
rence day. 
> co ype ys o 











“ 


f blewe sarcenet, a chezabull, 2 tunycles, 
} albes, 2 stolys, and 3 phanams servying for Mygh 





“* 2 copes of blewe bawdkyn .... which serve for som 
confessors. ; 
“A cope of purpull for Good Fryday. 
‘ Durham a suytte of blue satten of re« 


48 
MACKENZIE 


juiem” (Arche 
Watcort. 


“ Sorrparity ” (5" §, i. 347), says Ar 
Tre nch (English, Past and Present, p. 118, 6th ed.), 
is “a wor which we owe to the French communists 

nd whi signifies a fellowship in gain or 


in nee and dishonour, in victory 


a being, so to speak, all in the same bottom.” This 
word is, I] 
French Rex )- 
a well-known law 


meaning is a secondary one, and the 
think, of much older date than the 


lution or the Commune. It is 





s, onfrynged; albes of | 


hbishop | 





term, used throughout the Code Napoléon (see, for 
instance, § 1197, et seg.) to express what the Scotch 
call a joint and several obligation, and the civilians 
an obligatio + in solidum, that is, an oblig gation under 
which all and each of several debtors is bound for 
the whole debt. When it was first introduced, ] 
cannot say. “Pothier constantly uses the word 
solidaireme and the expression obligation soli- 
daire; but instead of solidarité he has solidité 
which Evans translates “solidity.” I have not Dr. 
Brown’s Hore Subsecive beside me, and cannot, 
therefore, refer to the passage to which Janez 
alludes, but in itself there seems to be no mal- 
apropism in the expression “ solidarity of binocular 
vision.” D. M. 
ieve this word first came into current use in 
England after a speech made by Kossuth when r 
| was here a few years ago, in which he spoke ¢ 
‘the solidarity of nations.” The newspapers next 
morning took up the expression, and it gr 7% 
became acclimatized. H. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











“ AND SHOOK THEIR CHAINS,” &e, (5 §. i — 
his passage is one line in Congreve’s Mourniny 
Bride, Act i. sec. 4 


his chains in transport and rude harmony.” 





439.)—These 
LYTTELTON. 





and Pury (5% §. i. 203.)—Is 

the very peculiar parallelism pointed 
; Tew may be accounted for by the 
apostle’s epistle having been seen by Pliny? We 
ow that he was much acquainted with the 
e early Christians ; 
and if it is correct to date the writing of the 
apostle’s epistle a.p. 64, and the death of Pliny 
4.D. 113, there would seem to have been, in all 
probabili y, opportunities for St. Paul 
coming to the knowledge of Pliny. W. H. 

Norwich. 
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PiLcrow 





Minsheu ; and Prompt. Parv. under “ Pyl 
R. S. CHARNOCK. 


Gray’s Inn. 
generally understood by printers 
ymmencement of a paragraph. But 


This word is 
) } 

| to denote the « 

jas Lasset says 


“Why a 


>” 


peel-crow her 

| or how it originated ™ not so easy to determine. I 

! am not, however, willing to believe, with the above 
writer, that 

“ A scare-crow had been better 


Beaumont and Fletcher style it “ pe l-crow,” and 
Minsheu considers it to be corrupted from “ para- 
graphus—contractum videtur « orruptumg. ex para- 


grapho, vi igitur paragraphe,” &c. According to 
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nnot, “Cut nis Stick ” (5 §, 
ABEZ the phr se ¢ xpla ned as follows by 
- lady, a pre-revolution Virginian. 
cular ran a 
M. sreat stick to help him 
Ise in that fi it was not 
i os 
v ut of an excessivel} 


with a stick and a bi 























(See Q.” 2°" 8. vill 
ge: 99 
387 a. sie 
rieng ‘Vv Al I \ \ RI 
i i vale i 
uony.” ‘ m lverb.” But service, li 
a calling, has its a 
These n me" he 1 Mi 
: while other 
' kitcl L th 
Is it ving at times been pri 
yinted “That cin the world at 
y the Where they listen for words from 1 
" We can testify that the verb 
1 the latter. “I valetted Mr 
ians ; speak hii 
f the eve vant 
Pliny een W 
in all brus] ] thes, o1 
letter x 
H. » y ( an Ss a 
English languag 
ption I heard the expression “ 
sTAVE yi: least twenty y 
fte ered it good English. 
CK. when staying at a friend’s house, 
veral footmen, was the 
inters The phrase appeared to 


But ing. W. 


I heard this word used as 
ne. I sixty years ago. An innkeeper 
above had been one of the Earl of | 
Moore, 
Was visiting at Donnington 
umame was “* Brummitt,” 
very peculiar Christian n: 


had “ valetted for Mr 





7 and 
para- 
para- 
ng to 













Tusser, this character was 
attention of the reader to some particular passage 


“In husbandry matters, where pilcrow ye find, 
That verse appertaineth to husbar ind.” 


«4 lesson how to confer every abstract with his moucth, 
And how to find out huswifery verses by the pilcrow.’ 





vay, he was supposed in every c 


ements about runaway slaves with a 
y black man striding a 
dle over hi 8 sh Ol ulde r. 











I remembe r bein 








“ SERPENS NISI SERPENTEM,” &c. (5™ §. i. 160.) 
—In Basilii Fabri Thesaurus £ruditionis 
Scholastica, Hagese-Comitum, 1735, I find the 


quotation thus given (vol. i., p.817):—“ Odes 7 py 


payn o bey, dpaxwv ov yerioreras Serpens nest 
| / 


devoret serpentem, non fiet draco, i.e., Potentes non 


crescunt, nisi damnis aliorum.” 

It is given as a proverb in vol. ii., p. 659, wher« 
“fit” is substituted for “fiet,” and this explanation 
given, “ Potentes crescunt aliorum damnis.” In 
both places you are directed “ vide Chiliadas.” 

‘Serpens ni edat Serpentem, Draco non fiet” is 


| the form in which it appears in the Adagia 


Erasmus. Sparks H. Wi.uiAMs, 
18, Kensington Crescent, W. 
Seethe passage in Bacon’s Essays, “Of Fortune” 
‘The folly of one man is the fortune of another; for 
no man prospers so suddenly as by other’s errors ; serpens, 
nisi se rpentem comederit, non fit draco 
Joun PrxKe. 


Erymoiocy or “ Burt 
leridge, in one of her letters (Memoir, 
vol. i. p. 102) says as follows : 








‘Two doctors (Johnson and Webster) have derived 
butterfly from butter, one because these flies come in 
butter season (they come from March to November, and 
what is butter season), and the other because a very 
common butterfly is yellow! No, no, the vox populi 
that makes language is a much more accurate reporter 

f nature, and of all truth, than a guessing writer of 
books. Butterflies are better flies, larger flies, the largest 
rt of flies that you meet with.” 
Joun CHURCHILL SIKES. 
Lichfield House, Anerley Park, Norwood. 





Disn (5 §. i. 426.)—I beg to inf 








or iorn 

rs that this dish is used for placing the 

ver biscuits and bitter her} in the 

| domestic first nights’ services of the Ha ah, of 
which liturgy each Jew has a copy. The D urham 





platter belonged to Sanvil (¢.¢., Samuel), son of 
Beer Schlitta of Gross-Simmern, twenty -six 
nglish miles north of Kreuznach, and fourteen 
English miles east « Soa: el. Herr \ ‘oigtlander’s 
Map of Environs of Bad-Kreuznach (Wagner in 
Darmstadt) gives an Ebernburg near Munster am 
Stein (vide Murray), three Eng ish miles off. Also 
. Klein Simmern and Hoher Simmern, three 
English miles south-east of Kirn on same Rhein- 
Nahe Railway. Frau Schlitta was named Ramel(?), 
l 











whter of Jacob of this place. The Chad dja 
is, accordin r to Prof. Delitzsch (Zi r Ge ch. ad r 
Juedise Fen ie, ch. 17; Leipz., 1836), a seventeenth- 
century iraphrase of a Christian-German folk-song, 
allegorized by Herman van der Hardt, the local 
mountain range ide my MS. translation. in 
Library University College, Gower Street, London). 
The double-tailed lion is in accor lance with the 
prohibition of representing existing animal forms 
(Decalogue) ; but lions with three or five legs are 
even embroidered in the synagogue ark-curtains. 
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Query, did the Nineveh five-footed bulls originate 
this pe rmission? Mr. Ready, antique-modeller of 
the British Museum, has a similar platter, with the 
will bring out, 


four Exodus verbs (vi. 6-7), “I 

‘T will rid,” “I will redeem,” “I will take,” in 
token of which four glasses of wine are drunk by 
each Jew on each of the above night services. 


Probably the special crockery used by the Jews 

for this Passover week was augmented by a metal 

cake pl itter, to be used only on these occasions, 

handed down as an heirloom. S. M. Dracn. 
74, Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 


a ro Poems (5™S. i. 445. 
. has been singularly unfor- 
lexicons without finding 


SHELLEY’S 
Your correspondent N 
tunate in consulting four 
so well-known a word as aAdotwp, which is 
common enough in the Greek tragic poets, and 
may be found in any of the lexicons in common 
Liddell and Scott, Donnegan, &c. 


VW 


se as P; issow, 


His friend’s proposed derivation of ™ word from | 


a joke (in| 


‘a lAstre” was 
my humble opinion, rather As to the 
meaning of Shelley’s word, epipsychidion, I confess 
any means “ clear enough” to my under 


probably intended : 
a poor one). 


it isnot by 


standing, but surely its de srivs ition is simple and 
obvious enough, viz., from éxi and va ytdcov (dimi- 
nut ol wa Xx?) ) The pre sence in any of N. ’s four 


lexicons of soubets antive idtor derived from the verb 


idecy (of course he means (de? Apr ve be as great : 
novelty in lexicography as the absence of such a 
word as dAdorwp. Fr. NORGATE. 
Your corre sponde nt N. is right is to the deriva- 
tion of Alast It is from a, the negative pretix, 
and Aa@, the primitive root of An Gop zeand Aap- 


; 


Odvopat, “ to 
said root be 


final letter @ of the 
to s before the + 


forget,” the 
ing changed by 1 rule 


of the ending Twp, i.¢., aAddorwp, instead of 
d-Ad@-twp (cf. wevoréos, from weib-w, for web- 
TEOS, we. ). It therefore means the unforgetti iq, 


and was applied in the first place to a relentless 
ging power, which was suppose d to pursue the 
ursed wretch him- 


aven 
guilty, 
self who was thus pursued. 

guilt, Shelley uses the 
spirit of solitude,” 
upon the soul of the poet, which, “like the fierce 
fiend of a distempered dream, shook him from his 
rest, and led him forth into the darkness,” 
him ever onward with unremitting energy. 

With 1 re gard to epipsych idion, N. is egregiously 
mistaken in re ferring the jatter part of the word 
to the verb idezy (not idetv), to see, and in suppos- 
ing the existence of such a word as idcov, a glance. 
Wvyidcov is a diminutive of yr x7}, and means a 
littl soul, i. c. 


soul. Hence ’Ext-yvy-idvov is a poem addressed 


and secondly to the a 
Omitting the 


term to describe “ the 


to one whom Shelley regarded as a part of his own 


soul (cf. anime dimidium mee, Hor. Od. i., 3, 8). 


This is evident from the poem itself, e. g.— 


and | 


idea of 


an unseen resistless force acting 


driving 


as a term of endearment) a beloved 


“‘T am not thine; I am a part of thee.” 
Or again :— 
** Are we not formed, as notes of music are, 
For one another, though dissimilar?” 
“ We shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames,” &c. 

C. 8. Jerraw, 
> (4S. xi. 504.)—I find two 
but, to my mind, they 
The first is from a note 
™ bi Pheenicians in 
Britain,” where it is stated, i, is the ‘eye, 
which is indicated by the smi "1 et D’Israeli, in 
detecting a “ literary forgery ” (Cur. of Lit., vol. iii, 


Dor OVER THE “1 
references to this query, 
seem to be aad 
in Long Ago, vol. 


. 276, 





p. 307, edition 1867), s ays, “ Besides that, there 
| were dots on the letter 2, a custom not practised 
till the eleventh century.” The first quotation 


clearly indicates that the dot was used from the 
earliest times. LAURENCE Gomme. 
‘An Essay TOWARD THE PROOF oF 4A §r- 
PARATE Strate,” &c. (4 §. xii. 448.)—The autl 
|} was Isaac Watts, D.D. The World to Come was 
| first published in 1731, in the Preface to which th 
Doctor says : 
“The Treatise (c.e., the Essay), which 
introduction to this Book, was printed many years ag 
| without the Author’s name. 


rp 


IS Set as an 


Jno. A. Fe 
P.S.—My copy is Kelly’s edition, 1815. 
5, London Road, Brighton. 


)WLER, 


Dvup.LicaTEes IN THE British Mvusevm (48 § 


|x. 332, 399, 479.)—In the Annual Register « 
1767, at p. 81, under date of April 15th, it 
stated that His Majesty went to the Hous 


Peers, and gave the royal assent to the following, 
amongst other Bills, viz. :— 
| “The Bill to enable the trustees of the Museum t 
exchange, sell, or dispose of, any duplicates of book 
medals, coins, &c., and to purchase others in lieu there 
The copy of Fuller's Church rr 1 of B ita 
which in my query I mentioned as being stamper 
with “ Museum Britannicum ” and ‘ ‘ Duplicate fo 
Sale, 1767,” must therefore have been one of th 


first lots marked for disposal, under the Act of 


When I ex- 
Publ 


Parliament authorizing such sales. 
amined the book noted, it was in the 
Library at Charleston, South Carolina. 

‘ CRESCENT. 


Wimbledon. 


Turner’s “ILLusTRATED SHAKESPEARE” (5" 

i. 407.)—This is no doubt the very fine set of 
atlas folio volumes sold some ten years ago, and 
purchased by the Earl of Ellesmere, and now 
preserved at Bridgewater House. Este. 


Errors or THE Press (5" §. i. 365.)—Permit 
me to express agreement with Mr. Sava as to the 
amusement to be got from a collection 





of printers’ 
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blunders. I recollect many years ago a Hampshire 
pa pc 
fiends were engaged shooting peasants at Drayton 
Manor; and Tom Hood had some verses on the 
subject :— 
‘ But it’s frightful to think 
What nonsense sometimes 
They make of one’s sense, 
And what’s worse, of one’s rhymes. 
It was only last week, 
In my Ode upon Spring, 
Which I meant to have made 
A most beautiful thing, 
When I talked of the dew-drops 
From freshly-blown roses, 
The nasty things made it 
From freshly-blown noses. 
And again, when to please 
An old aunt, I had tried 
To commemorate some saint 
Of her clique who had died, 
I said he had taken up 
In heaven his position, 
And they put it Me'd taken 
Up to heaven his physician.” 
There is also a story about the printer being led 
stray, which tells against the cacography of the 
writer. The late Horace Greeley, famous for the 
shortcomings of his handwriting, had occasion, 
during the Presidential election, to expose some 
Congressional frauds, and quoted the line, 
‘Tis true, *tis true ”— 


"tis pity—pity ‘tis, 


the line by the way said be equal to a florin, 

because there are four tizzies in it. On receiving 

proof, the President in prospectu was struck dumb 
th astonishment as he read 


“Tis two, ‘tis fifty—and fifty ’tis, ‘tis five.’ 
Moral: it is possible that the printers are not 
ilways the wtlpable parties, Ww. & 


Shinfiel ld Gr ve. 


The “blunder fiend” suggested by Mr. Sata 
has been heard of before, and in London too. 
‘ranklin, in his Life, telling of his experience as 
r in London, about 1726, says :— 








“At the end of a few weeks, Watts, having occasion 
r me above stairs as a compositor, I quitted the press. 
The compositors demanded of me garnish money afresh. 
This I considered as an imposition, having already paid 
below. The master was of the same opinion, and desired 
1e not to comply. I remained thus for two or three 
of the fraternity. I was consequently looked 
upon as excommunicated ; and whenever I was absent 
no little trick that malice could suggest was left un- 
practised upon me. I found my letters mixed, my 
pages transposed, my matter broken, Xc., all of which 
was attributed to the spirit that haunted the chapel, and 
tormented those who were not regularly admitted.” 


weeks out 


—And in a note to the word 


* chapel ”— 


“ Printing-houses, in general, are thus denominated by 
the workmen; the spirit they call by the name of 
Ralph.” 


W. H. Parrerson. 


r announcing that Sir R. Peel and a party of 





I have seen 
* All people that on earth do dwell,’ 
turned into this 
“* All people vi on earth do well.” 
. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Tue Porutation Two Hunprep YEARS Aco 
5% §. i. 387.)—In the third chapter of Macaulay’s 
England, A. will find much of the information he 
requires. Lord Macaulay states the following as 
the largest towns :— 

London (1685) 
Bristol (1685) 


530,000 
29.000 


Norwich (1693) 28 or 29,000 
York and Exeter , 10,000 
Worcester and Nottingham 8,000 


Shrewsbury... 7,000 
The authorities quoted by Leod Macaulay seem 
only incidentally to refer to the number of inhabi- 
tants. R. PassincuHam. 


No trustworthy information in answer to A.’s in- 
quiry is to be found. Previous to the census of 1801 
there existed no official returns of the populations 
of England or Scotland, or of Ireland before 1813. 
Researches into the population of England and 
Wales, deduced from baptisms and burials, be- 
tween the years 1570 and 1750 a ve, were 
made by Mr. Hickman, and given by him in the 
Preface to the Census Returns of 1841, pp. 36, 37. 

Wituiam Bvoop. 

Liverpool. 


Apaw’s First Wire (5" §, i. 387.)—Lilith is 
the same as the Lilis in the accompanying 
extract :— 

“ Bekker relates an instance of exorcism practised by 
the modern Jews to avert the evil influence of the demon 
Lilis, whom the Rabbis esteem to be the wife of Satan. 
4 the hundred and thirty years. says Rabbi Elias, 
in his Thtsbi, which elapsed before Adam was marriéd to 
Eve, he was visited by certain she devils, of whom the 
four principal were Lilis, Naome, Ogére, and Machalas ; 
these, from their commerce with him, produced u fruit- 
| f il progeny of spirits. Lilis still continues to visit the 
chambers of women recently delivered, and endeavours 
to kill their, babes, if boys, on the eighth day, if girls, on 


the twenty-first, after their birth. In order to chase her 
away, the attendants describe circles on the walls of the 
chamber with charcoal, and within each they write, 


‘Adam, Eve, Lilis, avaunt!’ On the door also of the 
chamber they write the names of the three angels who 
preside over medicine,—Senoi, Sansenoi, and Sanman- 
gelof,—a secret which it appears was taught them, some- 
what unwittingly, by Lilis herself. (Le Monde Enchant, 
i. 12, § 14; 13, § 8).”—The Occult Sciences, p. 173. 
J. C. CLoven. 
Tiverton. 


* Lillah, Adam’s second wife, 


See also Blount’s 


Voltaire speaks of 
according to the ancient Rabbis.” 
Glossog., quoting Glossa Talm. in Nidda, fol. 24 
b.; Bailey (Diet.); Ash (Dict.), quoting Scott 
Reginald Scot ?); Gesenius under m5. 

R. 8S. CHarRNock. 

Gray’s Inn. 
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ee 


This legend is said to be contained in the | “ Sepharim,” or scrolls of the law, used in the 
Jewish Cabbala; I quote the following from a| 


little book, entitled The Auto biograph yors wan: 

“ According to the Cabbalistic doctrine, God created 
four female devilings: Lilith, who, under the name of 
Eve, appeared in being with Adam, who, however, 
separated from her on account of her bad temper; 
whereupon he married the real Eve, who had been 
formed out of one of his ribs.’ 

Perhaps the hint for this tradition was furnished 





in Gen., chap. i. v. 27. W. B. C. 
Lilith is known, I think, both in the Hebrew 

and in the — mythology. Supernatural 

herself, she was, by Adam, the mother of a super- 


natur i brood. She appears at the Walpurgis- 
ni ight cene in Goethe’s Faust, and is thus men- 
ed by Mephistophiles in Shelley’s translation : 
* Lilith the first wife of Adam. 

Beware of her fair hair, for she excels 

All women in the magic of her locks; 

And when she winds them round a young man’s neck, 

She will not ever set him free again.” 


E. YARDLEY. 








Temple. 

Wuairsuntipe (5 S. i. 401.)\—In confirmation 
of the reality of the origin assigned, I appeal to the 
term Whitsun-Sunday, wa oe, in our northern 





counties, assumes the i f W hi ssun-S inday, : 3 
still pre valent among the le: ss educated to indicate 
the more modern W bit Sunday. Tt is quite con 
ceivable how, of two iden 1 syllables, one came at 





last to be considered superfluous, and how, when the 
real origin of the word was forgotten, that which 
at first was written and pronounced Whitsun-ddy 
yielded to the present Whit-Siinday, a form by 
which the true etymology is unfortunately con 


cealed. W. B.C 


Specuyns (5S. i. 428.)\—The following is the 
prohable solution of the word. Speiche, in German, 
signifies a dart, ray, or spike ; the French « = 
lents given by Schcebel being “ pointe, ‘ 
and the Latin spica, diminutive oivaiem, The 











said “the best law 8,” instead of ] 
| or scrolls of the Law.” I may as we 
that these “ Sepharim” are very cos 
the cloak and bells, they consist of t 
of Moses, written in Hebrew by / 
cannot be used if a single mistak 
In answer to H. T. E., tl 

laws,” contained in the will of 

whom H. T. E. refers, 1 

of the Law of the eSt I 
Jews to have in their syna 

of ser he parchments 

superior ¢ to others 

the testat desirous I Vv 
most beautiful of the sacred docu 
the scrolls of the Law are tak 
Ark, in which they are usually 
when the finances of the synagog 

lorned with silver bells, and the 
H. T. E. refers in his note was d 

of a great ma ae When the read 
takes place » bells and mantles ort 


scraps of sheep-skin, &c., used in the manufacture | 


of glue at Hexham, may have been fixed on spik 
and the meadows called the Crokyt Spechyns, o1 
Crooked Spikes, must have had their name from 
the stakes to which the nets were attached. 

Wm. Brockte. 


Olive Street, Sunderland. 

Tue “Strver Oar” (5 S. i. 428.)\—I once 
knew an officer of the Court of Admiralty who 
bore this designat on. He was executive officer of 


the Court, and, p ibly, this was the badge of 


office in old times be earing some analogy 
shal’s baton, or a steward ; wand of office. 
R. Denny Urury, M.R.LA. 





Dublin. 


A Jew’s Witt (5% §S. i. 449.)\—The three 
equests in the above will all apply to the 








Jewish service, the cloak being 


velvet or silk, which is placed ov 
which is rolled round two handles 
wood, the tops of which, project ng 


holes in the cloak, are crowned wi 
| 


small towers of gold or silver, rou 


hung very small belis, which jing! 
movement, 
The Jew alluded to, doubtless be 











scrolls are ferent and put aside. 


the bells are used for no other purp 


ADOLPHUS 
Miniature silver bells are | used t 
rollers on which the s = » fix 
bable that the “ cloak,” be ils and 
bequest of a particular scroll, 
encased in a sort of cloak or mantle 





may mean the most costly, as tl 
respect, as they do in size. 


John’s Wood. 


HERALDIC MaGazine (5% §, i 
} 


fully sensible of the kindne 
Joun Mactean to express 
manne r his opinion that a mag 





fill the place of the defunct Herald ¢ 


would be successful under ny dire 

But suppost ng that I possessed t 
with which he kindly credits 1 
devote the necessary time and 
editing of such a publication, I 
Mactean has much over-esti 
lities of its pecuniary success, 
vitality. There is good reason fo 
the Herald and Genealogist 


rR 


vering 


ot 























Wh 
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of profit to its late learned and laborious conductor, may not be a 
though he possessed facilities for its printing and | few extracts. 
: : : 

l 1 


illustration which could scarcely be combine: “Tn reading 
St. Mark’s) in 


translated by 


| 
under a new editorship. | 
I therefore venture to suggest t 
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cecessible to your readers, I will give a 
Duponceau says :— 

some time ago one of the Gospels (I think 

one of the Iroquois dialects, said to be 

the celebrated chief, Captain Brandt, I 





Ss 


, 
. } , 
, 1] ( } Heraldi mioht | Observed the word town was translated into Indian by 
} lanea Grenealogica et “aldica vecht | - “ . 
the Miscellane j hatte _ ms the word sanada, and it struck me that the name of the 
l , ] nlarged as to includ > a ; a 
be eas ly, and proj 4 iy, enlarged Oo as to inci ie | province of Canada might probably hav e been derived 
I re which | from it.” 
its special After some further observations, he concludes 
juarian. | by asking his friend Heckewelder his opinion of 
litt 1+} . . 
er little his etymol ry. He kewelder, in reply, s vs: 


uch a pl b- | “Tn looking 
well ac juainte 
fo, | the principal 








Makin 






W ho Aft 











we SUOrTy » ( I 
‘.*) : } . ° r ~ ay 
Guillotin suggested to the Legislative Assembly in | °” i 
. Ly “aye Ne. lof an Indian 
1789 that capital punishment should be the same | . _ 
. . aa : Ouebs nd 
for all class \ Monsieur Louis, retary to the | * os 
‘ } ” " *) 4 . ne . hen dwellin 
A ademie de Uhirurgie,” submitted, 20th M ny, |} , I 
- . . i ré ul 
1792,a machine invented by him, “ e, quick, | ' . 
: . : nal D} 3 on 
nd uniform.” On the 25th April in t rye > 
= 11 . . , the vear 1543 
Pelletier, 2 highway robber, was the first who suf i - 
’ . | Boston, U.S 
lered death by i Dangremont w the first | 


political victim, 2Ilst August, same yé 





. my p 
i) pet Haydn D the foll Ww 
t C A. Wal her 
| This chair 
me. mt . : oO» | Admiral dur 
hg um 8 v4 und Charles 2n 


In the learned corre pondence between Duponceau | . 

kewelder on the subject of the Indian |] 
languages of America, the ori é I 
Canada is discussed. This < rrespondence took | 
place in the year 1816, and is printed in vol. i. of 
the Hist rical and Literary Transaction 
American Phi 


n of the name of 

The chair c 
of B liv} ri 
of the | of William Mi 
| White, and au 


*¥, y ; A } h 
phical Society. As this volume 








1.7, | the Mohawks bel 




















over some of Zeisberger’s p upers who was 
iwith the language of the Onondagoes, 
dialect of the Iroquois, to which nation 


, I find he translates the German 


> 








Onondago , 7s ata 
he sometimes 
1d th ul of the d, 





K y mnean the 
yme grammatical form of the Mohawk 
| 


mu have seen it so employed in Captain 








lation, there cannot be east doubt 
being taken for granted s not impr 
ive hit upon the true etymology of tl 
£4] ] 


ren river appli 1 to the « nu 
chief, who ruled oyer what is now 
I l. The l 10is I ns we 
there, or Indiar peaking a dialect 
is language. The n Canada 
» of America made in Frar I 





E 5 ) | ] Ve 
n an old hair, with 
nscription by my late 

l ‘ 


lly belonged to Sir William Penn, 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwe 

It was also in the possession of hi 
ounder of Pennsylvania, born in 
} 1 died at Ruscome, in 





Inman, 


ain, King’s County, to Mary, daughter 
ller, of Lurgan, and widow o 


ncis 





nt to my mother. On her decease, 
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by my father. Mention being made of the Gordon 
and Jones families, I thought that the Inmans 
might be some connexions of theirs, and thereby 
for the truth of the statement on the 
As your querist conjectures, there 


account 
inscription. 


may be the record of a marriage settlement, and if | 


so, it would, I fancy, be found in the Registry of 
Deeds Office, Dublin. Wm. Jackson Picorrt. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


Warrineton (1* §. viii. 492; 
5% S. i. 90, 157.)—“ I’ll say nothing here of their 
movoaca in and about Manchester.” I find in 
Stephens’s Thesaurus Linque Gr., ed. a Valpy, 
that zovdy was sometimes used for ovovdy, and 
rovdaca may have been substituted for €orovdaca 
(crovd;) duwoxwv ropripovs yvoas todav) by a 
religious party as a motto, similar to the de signa- 
tion of aclub in more recent times—‘ Nobody’s 
Friends.” See Archdeacon Churton’s Life of 
Joseph Watson. “ As it was Stevens’s custom to 
speak of several of his friends under some familiar 
appellation, which had a significant meaning of its 
own, so he made sport with himself, not without 
an earnest meaning combined, by calling himself 
by the name of * Nobody.’ - 
BisLtioTrHecaR. CHETHAM. 


C. Owen, OF 


Jewisnu Scperstitions (5™ §, i. 204, 255.)— 
Gamaliel Ben Pedahzur, in his Jewish ¢ 
». 68, says, “Then they jump three times with 
both feet from the ground, 


‘ 
eremonves, 


and say three times, 


As well as I jump to wrds thee,” &c. Hyam Isaacs 
remarks ( Ceremon ies and Customs of the Ji rs, 
p. 61), “ It is surprising to see with what earnest- 


ness they bow and le ip towards the moon.” The 

Christian superstition of bowing to the moon is 

north of England and Scotch, to my knowledge. 
SENNACHERIB, 


“Like” As A CONJUNCTION AND SUBSTANTIVE 
(5% S. i. 67, 116, 157, 176, 237. The Irish pea- 


santry constantly use the expression “like he, 
which has been adopted by the learned critic of 
the They also frequently turn the 
adjective into a substantive, saying, “ I never saw 
the like,” “ Would you wish to have the like said 
of you?” &c. Bad as these expressions sound, 
they seem far less offensive to an educated or a 
musical ear than the expressions in East Lynn 
and the Atheneum. HIBERNIA. 


Atheneum. 


Mortimers, Lorps or Wiemore (5 §S. i. 188, 
234, 358, 476.)—The Prince whom Anne Mor- 
timer married was never Duke of York, since he 
died before his elder brother. He bore his father’s 
second title of Earl of Cambridge. “De Mortuo 


Mari” is the invariable rendering of the family 
name in all contemporary Latin records. 
HERMENTRUDE. 





18 Dec., 1847, it was purchased at the auction “ Dester” (5 §. i. 148, 214, 355.)—The writer 


who asserts that a lady living in the eighth century 
was named “ Desideria-Desiderata” is surely dray- 
ing on his own imagination, or making some 
strange blunder. The daughter of Desiderius, and 
wife of Charlemagne, was named Hermengarde, 
as may be ascertained by referring to any good 
history of France, or to Dreux du Readier’s 
Mémoires des Reines et Re gente $. 
HERMENTRUDE 





Sir Puiu Sipyey’s “ Arcapra” (5% § 7 
269, 396. I have a copy of the edition 
referred to at page 353. It was published by 
subs ription, and dedicated to the Princess of 
Wales. The name of the printer is not given. 
Epmuunp Tew, M.A, 


THe WATERLOO AND PeENrNsuLAR Mepats 


959 
OVO, 


5 S. i. 47, 98, 136, 217, 235, 336, 378, 396, 438, 
158, The only point of interest is—whether 
| the grant of the Waterloo Medal “ extended 


| gene 
| I have read nothing to change my opinion that it 








rally to the civil departments” of the army. 

did not, and shall refrain from continuing the 

discussion. W. Dike. 
Chichester 


} 


“THAT SANGUINE FLOWER,” &c. (5 §S. i. 260, 
414.)—I suggest that the hyacinth of the ancients, 
to which Milton refers, was the Liliwm Martagon, 
or Turk’s cap lily. This flower has marks on its 
petals which by some stretch of fancy may be read 
AI. Neither the Hyacinthus scriptus nor the 
Hy winthus non scriptus has these marks. 

F. Srorr. 


EXTRAORDINARY Birtu or Tripuets (5" §. i. 
249, 313, 454.)\—Tewars is quite accurate in 
stating that Cromwell’s Injunction for keeping 
registers of christenings, marriages, and burials, 
was only issued in 1538; nevertheless, not a few 
contain entries of an earlier date. I have met with 
several, and Burn (Hist. of Parish Registers, 
pp. 12-14) mentions many others, the earliest, I 
think, in 1528. It so happens, however, according 
to the Parish Register Abstract with the Census 
teturns of 1831, that the parish registers of Ang- 
mering, Sussex, do not commence until 1562, which 
is quite conclusive against the three valiant knights 
so far as the record of their baptisms is concerned. 

JoHN MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 

Leypen Ustversity (5 §. i. 368, 453.)—The 
Album mentioned by Mr. Peacock will begpub- 
lished on the 8th of February next year, th day 
of the foundation of the University 300 years ago. 
In the list of students will appear the name of 
Milton, a fact which may show Milton’s close 
acquaintance with the Dutch language, and give a 
clue to some of his quotations from Vondel’s 


Lucifer. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The “‘ Geste Historiale” of the Destruction of Troy; an 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido de Co- 
lonna’s Historia Trojana. Now first printed from the 
Unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, University of 
Glasgow, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary by 
the late Rev. George A. Panton, and David Donaldson, 
Esq. Part II. 

Cursor Mundi (The Cursur of the World). A Northutn- 
brian Poem of the Fourteenth Century in Four Ver- 
sions, Two of them Midland; from Cotton MS. Vesp. 
A. iii. in the Library of the British Museum ; Fairfax 
MS. 11 in the Bodleian Library; MS. Theol. 107 
in the Gottingen University Library; MS. R. 3, 8, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited 
by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., Vice-President of 
the Philological Society, Editor of Hampole’s Pricke 
of Conscience, &c. Part 1. 

The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century. From the 
Marquis of Lothian’s Unique MS., a.p. 971. Edited, 
with Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Index of 
Words, by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. 

Waatachange has come over the study of our early 

language and literature during the century which has 

elapsed since Warton published his admirable, and still 
valuable, History of English Poetry, for it is exactly one 
hundred years since the first volume of it appeared ! 

The greatest impulse to this study was given indirectly 

by the establishment of the Camden Society, the success 

of which called into existence the Percy, Shakespeare, 

#ifric, and other Societies, and so incidentally, when the 

public mind was ripe for it, the Early English Text 

Society, of which the fifty-sixth, fifty-seventh, and fifty- 

eighth volumes, now before us, would have made the heart 

of the accomplished Professor of Poetry beat with delight. 

It would be a curious speculation how much his labours 

have contributed, however remotely, to the success which 

has attended the good work of Mr. Furnivall and his 
brother editors. 

Of the three books whose titles we have advisedly 
transcribed at length, as the best means of bringing 
their nature and value before our readers, the importance 
of two as monuments of our early language and lite- 
rature cannot be overrated; but we wait until we receive 
Dr. Morris’s Prefaces to The Cursor Mundi and Blick- 
ling Homilies before treating of their special claims to 
attention. The third, the remarkable alliterative poem 
on the Destruction of Troy, forms not only a valuable con- 
tribution to our early language, but clears up a very vexed 
point in the history of medizval literature. Though 
stated in the title-page to be a translation from Guido 
de Colonna, the researches of the editors, and of Mon- 
sieur de Joly, the editor of the French Roman de Troie, 
go to establish the fact that so far from being a translation 
from Guido de Colonna’s Historia Trojana, Colonna’s 
work, which was not completed until 1287, was itself a 
translation of the Roman de Troie, which appeared be- 
tween 1175 and 1185; and that Benoit de Sainte Maur, 
the author of that French metrical history, was in fact 
the originator of that great mass of romantic literature 
respecting the siege and destruction of Troy so widely 
diffused and so popular during the Middle Ages. The 
alliterative poem, here reprinted, is far from the least 
interesting of the works belonging to this cycle of ro- 
mance; and the thanks of the members of the E arly 
English Text Society are especially due to the gentlemen 
by whom it has been so carefully produced, one of 
whom, the Rev. George A. Panton, has, we regret to 
say, not been spared to receive the praises which “he has 
80 well earned, 





British Ethnology. The Pedigree of the English People. 
An Argument, Historical and Scientific, on the Forma- 
tion and Growth of the Nation ; tracing Race Admixture 
in Britain, from the Earliest Times, with especi«l re- 
ference to the Incorporation of the Celtic Aborigines. 
By Thomas Nicholas, M.A., Ph.D., &c. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

To the above title are added the words, “ Fourth Edition.” 

In those words may be recognized the appreciation by 

the public of Dr. Nicholas’s valuable labours. He is the 

successful champion and advocate of the Celtic race. 

He shows that at least half of the subjects of the early 

Anglian and Saxon kingdoms must have been of the 

‘ British” race. He traces “ race-amalgamation ” with 

great care and ability; and few will differ from his 

conclusion that “the English people embraces a much 
larger infusion of Ancient British blood than English 
historians have been accustomed to recognize.” The 
book is a most important contribution to the history of 

Britain, as well as to ethnology especially. From first 

to last Dr. Nicholas secures the interest of his readers 

by the force of his argument and the attractiveness of 
his style. 

Op Sr. Pancras Cuvno HYARD.—R. B. P. writes :— 
“Eight years ago you wrote the following lines in re- 
ference to the churchyard of old St. Pancras :—' It is 
with the greatest regret we learn that this hallowed 
historic spot, venerable as the resting-place, since the 
Anglo-Saxon era, of so many renowned and noble 
memories, is now being desecrated by the Midland Rail- 
way Company, by the formation of a tunnel beneath the 
graves, and a high construction, on arches, for the trains 
to rumble over the tombs of the mute occupants sleeping 
till the resurrection in God’s own acre’ (‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 
S. ix. 534). But a far greater danger now menaces 
this venerable churchyard, for it is threatened with 
entire obliteration, and the Bill empowering the Railway 
Company to absolutely acquire this and the adjoining 
parochial cemetery of St. Giles for building purposes 
has already passed the Commons. I believe that the 
churchyards are not specifically mentioned in the Bill; 
the Company only ask for powers to take the land lying 
between certain boundaries, which boundaries are those 
of the two churchyards. ‘N. & Q.’ contains many 
notices of this ancient churchyard, and of the celebrities 
interred there. A list is given on the page from which 
the foregoing extract istaken. I mention afew. Jeremy 
Collier, the sturdy Nonjuror and castigator of a de- 
moralized drama ; Timothy Cunningham, author of the 
Law Dictionary ; Chevalier d’Eon, the night-errant of 
the last century; Archer Richard Dillon, Archbishop of 
Narbonne, with seven bishops expelled from France, and 
several of the French marshals ; Flaxman, the sculptor ; 
James Leoni, architect; Father O’Leary, the amiable 
friar of the Order of St. Francis; General Pascal de 
Paoli ; Samuel Francis Ravenet, engraver; John Walker, 
lexicographer ; Samuel Webbe, musical composer; Wil- 
liam Woollett, engraver. The St. Giles’s burial-ground 
is not so interesting historically, as it is not ancient, but 
it contains the remains of Sir John Soane. You will, I 
trust, permit me this opportunity of urging upon those 
who have it in their power to control events to prevent 
this wanton desecration of one of the oldest churchyards 
in London.” 

ANTIQUARIAN Discovery at Steerpte Astoy.—Im- 
mediately south of Steeple Aston Church there is a 
block of buildings, partly cccupied as a farm-house, 
dairy, &c., partly by Wodham, the parish clerk, partly 
by the rector’s coachman, and partly by an aged widow. 
The latter portion and another cottage immediately ad- 
| Joining are portions of venerable antiquity. The site 
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is that of the old manor-house, believed to be that of the 
De La Mara family, who had large possessions in this 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Works or THomAs FULLER. 
Mr. J. E. Bailey (Stretford, Manchester) wishes to 
receive the names of any gentlemen who, possessing any 
of Fuller's rarer works, or of the ire r 
him, would be interested in examining the 
of the above bibliography, with a view of ascertaining, 
before the sheets are printed, certain desiderata relating 
to editions, &c., the originals of which cannot be found 
in any of the public libraries. 
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Suort ty before his death last summer, Thornton Hunt 
placed in the hands of Mr. Townshend Mayer, of Ricl 
mond, the papers of Leigh Hunt for examination and 
such public use as he might deem expedient. Amongst 
the unpublished matter are plays, more or less complete, 
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note-books, and a mass of correspondence, rangin over 
fifty years, with the most celebrated of Leigh unt’s 
contemporaries, throwing new light on many matters of 
literary interest. Mr. » er has decided to use some of 
these letters as materials for a series of articles, the firs 
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July, and will be entitled “Leigh Hunt and B, R 
Haydon.” Several interesting and characteristic letters 
from Haydon will be given in their entirety. Futugs 
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ILLE (NoT Vrenviie) (5 8. i. 315, 457.)—Bie 

writes, “The arms are not borne by the family 

’ Vienville, but by the Marquesses, afterwards Dukes, of 
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T. R.—“ Sponcr ur WELL,” &c., is engraved on ap@d 
run on the heights of Dover. 

C. A. W.—The letter referred to should be addremed 


to the editor of the periodical named. 
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VoTIC! 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 

| London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; an 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bus 

| as a guarantee of good faith. 
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